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the bigoted control of their thoughts and morals by local schoolboards.
Year after year the teacher problem is discussed in and out of Congress,
but nothing is done.

The condition of many school buildings has long been a public
scandal. All states "realize that they face a serious educational crisis
because of inadequate school buildings*, reported the New York Times
on April 4, 1949 after a nation-wide survey. 'Public school buildings,
on both the'elementary and high school levels, are in "deplorable'*
conditions today.. . . Millions of children now attend classes in build-
ings that are obsolete, potential firetraps or totally inadequate to meet
the needs of a modern educational program. . . . School officials
emphasize that several million children are not receiving an adequate
education because of the poor school buildings. ... In some com-
munities the children attend classes in garages, church cellars, private
homes and abandoned shops.'

Even in New York City, one-quarter of the school children spend
their lives in 'educational slums', reported the Public Education
Association. Billy Rose, a widely read columnist, was moved by these
facts to see for himself. 'They made me ashamed of the town I'm
always bragging about', he wrote. There's a building up in Harlem
[the Negro quarter] that used to be a prison. Twenty-five years ago
the Police Department decided it was unsafe and abandoned it. Today
it's called Public School 125. The school kids eat their lunches in the
cells. The wealthiest metropolis in the world has not even bothered to
remove the bars. ... As I walked home, I remembered a line about
kids in the Constitution of the United Nations: "Since wars begin in
the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace
must be constructed." *

'With part-time pupils in idleness or running the streets, victims of
safety hazards, prey to questionable diversions, our overcrowded
schools are a community problem of the greatest magnitude*, the
executive secretary of the N.E.A. said on June 25, 1950.

Not all Americans are literate. Nearly 3 million are unable to read
and write. Over 10 million more, with only a few years of schooling,
are 'functionally illiterate, which means that they can't read a newspaper
or a book or write a letter', according to Collier's magazine of April 13,
1946. During the war one-and-three-quarter million soldiers, 13 in
each 100, fell short of the Army's modest minimum standard of fourth-
grade, education and had to be put through special classes for months